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The claim to national self-determination is primarily a claim to
the domination of a specific territory. Very frequently, how-
ever, two or more peoples live in the same country, and it may
be that none has the majority or a better right than the others, and
that a partition is impracticable. This raises many momentous
questions, for example, whether a territory can be a national
home for more than one nation, whether the advantages of
possessing a large country in partnership with another nation
can induce a people to merge its national personality in a wider
one, whether expansion by conquest has led to the formation of
real nations, what causes lead to the creation of new nations or
to the disruption of old ones, and so on. It may also be asked
on what principles, if any, the right of a nation to a territory
can be founded, and if every people has such a right, regardless
of its capacity adequately to use the territory. The size of a
country also greatly affects its political fate. Many peoples in
the course of history have either not reached, or not maintained,
nationhood because they were either too small or too large,
and in any case the structure and character of a nation are
largely determined by its size and geographical conditions.

2. Is A TERRITORY ESSENTIAL FOR THE CONCEPT OF A NATION ?
THE CASE OF THE JEWS
It has sometimes been contended that a territory is not
absolutely essential for a nation, though, certainly., of great
importance. There are, indeed, communities scattered over
different countries which are widely regarded as nations such as
the Jews, the Parsees and the Gypsies. In spite of certain paral-
lels, however, they should not be called nations nowadays. The
Jews have once been a nation, and their religion has in many of
them kept alive the hope that their nationality will revive. Until
modern times, moreover, the. Jews were secluded from the
Christians by a double religious barrier; they formed separate
communities living in th^ir ghettos, under their own magistrates,
abolition. In its beginning, however, it was the Orientals who did not wish to be
bothered with the affairs of foreigners and were glad to leave this business to the heads
of the foreign settlements. In Europe many kings up to comparatively recent times
have favoured the settlement of foreigners in their realms who promised to introduce
new trades and industries, and have even tried to attract them by the grant of the
right to live under their own laws and in autonomous communities. The wide
dispersal of national minorities over many countries of central ^ and eastern Europe
is due to this policy. In England the German traders, organized in their Hansa,
almost formed a state within the state. All foreign merchants, however, were tried
before courts in which half pf the members were of their nationality.